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INTELLIGENCE 

The Pandora’s 



J. EDGAR HOOVER (1965) 

Salacious tidbits. 

paying off a Southern Senator; that three 
Senators were silent partners in a vend- 
ing-machine firm that was linked with 
organized crime; that an Eastern Con- 
gressman had paid $40,000 to extortion- 
ists who were preying on homosexuals; 
that the sometime boy friend of a past 
President’s daughter was a homosexual 
Other files contained rumors about the 
reputed affairs of John and Robert Ken- 
nedy, of Eleanor Roosevelt, and of Rich- 
ard Nixon, who was improbably said to 
have had a liaison with a Chinese wom- 
an in Hong Kong before he became 
President. 

Outraged by the reports about the 
CIA and FBI activities, the Senate Dem- 
ocrats caucused last week. After hearing 
evidence that congressional oversight, 
particularly of the CIA, has been inade- 
quate, the Democrats agreed, according 
to Adlai E. Stevenson HI of Illin ois, that 
“the danger of the police state is no long- 
er unreal.” They voted 45 to 7 to recom- 
mend that the Senate set up a select com- 



♦Besides the CIA and the FBI, the community’s 
principal members are the Pentagon’s Defense In- 
telligence Agency, the National Security Agency, 
the Department of State’s Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research, the Air Force’s A-2, the Army’s 
G-2 and the Navy’s Office of Naval Intelligence. 
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mittee to investigate “the extent, if any, 
to which illegal, improper or unethical 
activities were engaged in by any agen- 
cy” of the U.S. Government from the 
days of the cold war until the present. 

Even before the full Senate had vot- 
ed on the probe, Senate Minority Lead- 
er Hugh Scott had decided that the 
G.O.P. members of the committee would 
be John G. Tower of Texas as vice chair- 
man, plus Barry M. Goldwater of Arizo- 
na, Charles McC. Mathias Jr. of Mary- 
land, Richard S. Schweiker of Pennsyl- 
vania and Howard H. Baker Jr. of 
Tennessee. As vice chairman of the Sen- 
ate Watergate Committee, Baker made 
a special point of probing the CIA’s in- 
volvement in that scandal. Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield had not yet set- 
tled on his appointments or on his choice 
for committee chairman; among the 
likely candidates for the job were Philip 
A. Hart of Michigan and John O. Pas- 
tore of Rhode Island, even though Pas- 
tore disavowed any interest in it. 

Full Analysis. There was no lack of 
Democratic candidates for the commit- 
tee. Many looked on it as a way to en- 
hance their own reputations, bearing out 
some of the worst fears of conservatives 
like Democrat John C. Stennis of Missis- 
sippi, who lamented: “The bird is out of 
the cage and gone.” Stennis and some 
other Senators fear that a careless inves- 
tigation may further damage the morale 
of the intelligence agencies, expose se- 
crets, and even endanger undercover 
agents. Said he: “This is not comparable 
to Watergate. An agency of this kind can 
be destroyed.” But Mansfield promised 
that the committee would conduct “nei- 
ther witch hunt nor whitewash” but “a 
lull and objective analysis of the role of 
intelligence gathering in a free society 
today, measured against current laws, 
practices and policies.” Mansfield also 
assured his colleagues that “there will be 
no TV spectaculars in any way, shape or 
form.” 

That seemed to mean that the Sen- 
ate committee probably will conduct 
much if not all of its probe in secrecy, as 
has been done so far by President Ger- 
ald Ford’s commission to investigate the 
CIA. Its chairman. Vice President Nel- 
son Rockefeller, said last week that his 
group has “been given a broad picture” 
of the situation by CIA Director William 
E. Colby and his predecessors, and 
would next “go into details with [the 
CIA] staff.” Asked if the commission had 
found “extensive illegal spying,” Rocke- 
feller cautiously replied: “I would not say 
that what you have just said would be the 
impression left so far.” Nonetheless, the 
furor over the CIA, FBI and other intelli- 
gence-gathering agencies was not likely 
to end until the Senate committee finish- 
es its probe by the Democrats’ proposed 
deadline of Sept. 1 . At the very least, the 
committee is expected to recommend 
better congressional oversight of the 
agencies and legislation to ensure that 
they stick to the purposes for which they 
were established. 




FORD MEETS THE PRESS ON THE WHITE HOUSE DRIVEWAY 



THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 

He Has Done His Homework 

The country had a President last week, and it was such a novel experience that 
a lot of people were not sure what to make of it. 

Gerald Ford was acting like a real leader. He was the only man in town with a 
complete economic and energy plan and, whether it will ultimately be judged good 
or bad, he was moving ahead with relish and considerable skill 

After attending about 100 solid hours of meetings on these matters over the 
past two months, consuming literally millions of written words on the intricate is- 
sues, Ford knew his subject matter better than his critics. That is considered un- 
sportsmanlike conduct in these gaseous climes. 

Carl Albert, the Speaker of the House, went to breakfast with reporters and 
was so mixed up about Ford’s plan that he admitted he had not studied it. 

“We’re talking about thousands of little pieces of paper,” Albert said at one 
point, believing that taxpayers would have to get receipts for gasoline and turn 
them in for tax rebates. No, no, said reporters, that wasn’t the plan. “Well, how is 
he going to do that ... I don’t know,” said Albert. 

Ten Governors (eight of them Democrats) from the Northeastern states came 
to town breathing fire, claiming that the Ford energy tax would penalize their 
states. They circled around Ford in the Cabinet Room for what one claimed was 
“a very hard talking session.” Massachusetts’ Michael Dukakis was the toughest, 
boring in with a list of arguments against Ford’s proposals. Finally, in a stem 
voice, he asked Ford, who sat across from him: “Have you considered the un- 
fairness of what you are about to do?”’ 

“I’m sorry,” came back Ford, “I disagree with you . . . we’ve looked at every pos- 
sible option. They were piled high ... we were on the threshold of disaster ... we 
have got to have action.” 

Ford looked Dukakis in the eye and hammered the table as he spoke. He lis- 
tened to each one of the Governors as they made their complaints. The meeting 
ran 30 minutes beyond schedule, but Ford heard them all out. When it was over he 
went to his small study, and one of his aides murmured, “That was really rough.” 
Ford showed no bitterness. “I’ve got to hear that,” he said. “They’ve got their prob- 
lems and I want to know about them.” 

But then Ford strode into the Oval Office to sign the very proclamation, to in- 
crease the oil-import fees, that the Governors had opposed. He made his short state- 
ment somberly, scribbled his lefthanded signature, then, looking up at the silent 
gallery of aides, newsmen and photographers, chuckled: “I don’t see anybody clam- 
oring for extra pens.” 

■ 

At that time the Governors were using the White House lawn to denounce the 
Ford plan before the television cameras. Again it was hard talk, but it was civ- 
ilized, the kind of ritual on which good government thrives. Ford’s ubiquitous staff 
members reported back to him what was happening out front. Rather than hide in 
his sanctum, the President decided to go out on the lawn and rebut the critics. In- 
stantly, he had a driveway press conference going. “We’ve diddled and dawdled 
long enough,” he said, clasping his hands behind his back. “We have to have an en- 
ergy program ... I think the American people want action . . . affirmative action, 
not negative action.” 

By the end of the day he was sitting in the family quarters of the White House, 
having just finished an hour of hve-tele vision questioning by NBC’s John Chancellor 
and Tom Brokaw. The TV lights were out, the cameras dead, and the men were sip- 
ping Scotches. Ford was puffing his pipe and musing about the people who were 
going after him. Ford was handicapping each of the key men who would oppose him, 
determined to press his case in a democratic manner. It is such a sane and decent ap- 
proach that it has already confounded a sizable segment of the opposition. 
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